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English of the thirteenth century, we can but guess
its meaning, and we fail even in this with works
previous to Orrn and Layarnon, The historical
changes of language may be more or less rapid, but
they take place at all times and in all countries.
They have reduced the rich and powerful idiom of
the poets of the Veda to the nieagre and impure
jargon of the modern Sepoy. They have transformed
the language of the Zend-Avesta and of the mountain
records of BeliLstun into that of Firdusi and the
modern Persians ; the language of Virgil into that of
Dante, the language of Ulfilas into that of Charle-
magne, the language of Charlemagne into that of
Goethe. We have reason to believe that the same
changes ta.lve place with even greater violence and
rapidity in the dialects of savage tribes, although, in
the absence of a written literature, it is extremely
difficult to obtain trustworthy information. But in
the few iiiHtzmces where careful observations have
been made on this interesting subject, it has been
found that among the wild and illiterate tribes of
Siberia, Africa, and Siam, two or three generations
aro miifici(vnt to change the whole aspect of their
dialects. The languages of highly civilised nations,
on the contrary, become more and more stationary,
and sometimes seem almost to lose their power of
change. Where there is a classical literature, and
where its language has spread to every town and
village, we can hardly understand how any further
changes should take place. Nevertheless, the lan-
guage of Koine, for HO many centuries the queen of
the whole civilised world, was deposed by the modern